The Challenge to Democracy
ervices. Agricultural products could not be sold, even
.t a greatly reduced price, both because their pro-
luction had rapidly increased and because the majority,
tfho have low incomes, could not buy. They in turn
:ould not buy because their products too had rapidly
ncreased in quantity and had therefore been drastically
reduced in price, and because the agriculturists, "who
leeded the goods produced by others, were unable to
pay enough for industrial goods. The effect upon
Drdinary social life was far-reaching. In some places
school teachers were getting less than unskilled
labourers; in other places their neighbours had to
give them food. About a million children of school
age were not at school because their schools were
closed. Everywhere those with fixed incomes from
investments cut down their expenditure; and lower
profits in many firms made it necessary to reduce the
number of workers or the salaries and wages paid.
The situation in the United States was an exag-
gerated form of the same situation as prevailed in all
Western countries and in those Eastern countries
which formed part of the industrial system. But booms
and slumps have generally been more violent in the
United States than elsewhere. The slump of 1933 was
bad enough to induce the great majority there to
support any action which seemed to provide a cure.
But in addition to the actual crisis certain character-
istics of the American people tended to give support
to drastic action by the President.
In the United States, which is an expansion of
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